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"NCLOSING is often a ſubje& of con- 

verſation in many parts of the country. 
Companies divide upon it. Many gentle- 
men of property in the open fields, intereſt 
themſelves warmly in the ſcheme. The 
** The the people almoſt every where are againſt incloſing, 
and many things, are urged, in private debate, on. both 
fides of the queſtion, In the few following pages, the 
arguments for and againſt it, are laid before the public : 
Let the Reader examine them (if he can) free from the 
bias of prejudice or intereſt, and then judge impartially, 

and act like a good member of ſociety, and an honeſt man. 
It is urged as one reaſon for incloſing, that“ Land, 
and the crop and ſtock upon it, may be looked after and 
improved with 4% trouble near the occupier's homeſtead 
. © in incloſures, than when it lies promiſcuouſlly diſperfed 
* in the open fields.“ Kind landlord, to conſult the eaſe 
of his tenant, and humanely to turn him out of his living, 
in order to ſave him trouble! He and his plow-boy too 
were uſed to whiſtle and ſing, and appear altogether as 
happy among the clods, at the plow-tail, as the big-bellied 
razier on his gelding in the incloſure.---But, poor man | 
he was too hard worked. I and “ fo am I,“ ſays the 
Carpenter; and © I too”, fays the Blackſmith ;_ and we'll 
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5. An Enquiry into the Reaſons 
e en fm, away our axesatid hammers, and all turn Gen. 


tlemen Gtazſers. But hold! the laborious farmer” jz 


| willing to follow his plow, and go. to muck- cart a while 


longer : And let him go---he pays his rent---he ſupper, 


his family; and procures the ſtaff of life for his fellow. 


ſubje&ts: It is time enough to conſult his eaſe when he 
complains of his labour; and too ſoon then, if we would 
not have Britons as much deſpiſed for their weakneſs and 
cowardice, as they have been dreaded and renowned for 
their courage and reſolation. 

e But the occupier, we are told, with all the toil and 
&* pains he is capable of, has not time to make any conſi- 
ce derable i improvement of his land in its open-field ſtate,” 


That is to ſay, He has more. land for his money in the 


open fields, than he can well plow and ſow in due ſeaſon; 
and his crops are larger than he can get in harveſt---a good 
reaſon for incloſing them: He will not then. be over- 
burdened with either. But, if he is diligent, he will find 


both the year and the day long enough to do its work to 


good purpoſe, even in the open fields. _—— No, ſay ſome, 
« He can never be paid for his labours there ; his expences 
ce in ſuch fituations are greater than his improvements 


«© can be.” And if ſo, he is certainly to be pitied: But 


will incleſing effectually relieve him? If it remove ſome 


difficulties, it will occaſion and increaſe others. Suppoſe 


bis incloſed land continued upon tillage, he will be at lels 
expence, undoubtedly, in getting his crops, but they will, 
in general, be Jeſs valuable there, The hedges, when 


grown up, are very hurtful to corn; ſome new-incloſed 


lordſhips will have leſs manure, and others be obliged to 


fetch it farther, and at much more expence than before, 


And in either caſe no great improvements can reaſonably 


be expected on rich ftrong land that bore good crops, and 


kept large quantities of cattle in its open- Held Rate, As 
to heaths, and light ſandy, or ſtony ſoil, there incloſing 
may facilitate ſuch improvements in tillage as will do real 


| ſervice both to individuals and the public. But the beſt 


lands 


as, * 
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lands are uſually laid down for paſture and improvement; 


though very little improvement can be made there, by 

ſuch a method, except to ſome few proprietors who occu- 
py their own-eftates, Some of theſe neu-incloſed lord- 
ſhips, when laid down for graſs, neither do, nor can keep 

the number of cattle,” including cows,” horſes,” ſheep and 
hogs, that were bred and fed in them in their open- ſield 
ſlate, owing in a great meaſure to the want of corn, ſtraw, 
c. with which they then furniſhed them. Many of the ſheep 
and oxen, which are fed in the incloſures, will probably 

indeed be the more valuable; but will che! additional pro- 

kts of them be: ſufficient'to make an adequate amends for 
the loſs of thoſe fine crops of corn which thoſe fields were 
uſed to produce; and enable the tenant to pay the enor- 

mouſly advanced rents demanded on the incloſure ? Can 

he then afford to give thirty or forty ſhillings an acre-for 
land; which he held beſore for ten or twelve, without be- 
ing permitted either to mo or plow any part of it? Ma- 

ny a poor tenant has hereby been reduced to the wretched | 
neceſſity of taking land upon thoſe hard terms, or of being 
thrown out of all means of ſupporting himſelf» and his 
family ; —— And every man is willing to keep from ſtarv- 
ing, or a pariſh allowance, as long as he can: — But it 
is highly probable that many will be reduced to one or 
the other in a few years, uo engage for takes upon ſuch 
terms as thoſe. , And 29-to-the proprietors ob lands them- 
ſelves,” „ the improvement to them, we ate told, is eſti- 
*© mated: by the new valuation of their eſtates, made by the 
commiſſioners, when ſet out for incloſing, compared 
with the rents of the ſame in its open field ſtate; e. g. 
f the rents of a field befote incloſure are 7501::and on 
the valuation of the commiſſioners it will amqunt to 
«* 15001; then the field doubles its value.“ In their cf 


timation, it is true, it does; but whatever preſent advan- 


tages the proprietors may promiſe themſelves from ſuch an 
advance of their rents, thoſe only are real imptovements, 
and of laſting beneſu, both to individuals and the public, 
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in ih e cepant ſhares his part with the * 
by which he is enabled to pay his rent and ſupport his fami- 
ly with credit. The farmers and their dependants are no 
inconſiderable body. If they are impoveriſhed. by. thele 
means, they muſt be ſupported: by others. Perhaps what 
theirlandlords now take in this manner with one hand, they 
may be-obliged to pay again with high intereſt, e'er long, 
with the other. But to proceed: It has been faid, 
„The huſbandman cannot improve his land in the open 
„fields, if he has ever ſo much time and inclination to do 
« jt, but is conſined to the expenſive method of tillage, 
» < though the nature of the; land be ſuch as to — 
be convertible into good paſture, and capable of becoming 
« equally advantageous to the proprietor with one tenth 
4 part of the expence.” He it acknowledged, that every 
one cannot manage bis land ſo exactly to his mind in the 
open fields, as he may do when it is incloſed: Neither can 
every tenant in the incloſures purſue his on plan, though 
he thinks it ever ſo reaſonable and advantageous. In tbe 
one ſituation there are difficulties from one quarter, and 
in the ather from another: Let thoſe who have experi- 
enced both ſay which are the: greateſt, Undoubtedly 
farmers are generally obliged to keep a conſiderable part of 
their open- field lands upon tillage: Perhaps moſt of them 
would chuſe to do it; ---they find their account in ſo do- 
ing. It is certain they are not abſolutely and univerſally 
confined to this method: There are ſome hundred acres 
of graſs ground enjoyed in ſeveralty, beſides commons, Qt. 
in many open fields of the kingdom. But what friend of 
the public can iſn to ſee tillage generally diſuſed !? It 1s 
by no means a ſufficient reaſon for laying aſide the plow, 
that it is the -moſt expenſive method of cultivation: If 
it be expenſive, it is indiſpenfibly neceſſary to the very be- 
ing of the community; and it certainly ſupports à much 
greater number than could be ſupported by the profits of 
the ſame land in paſture. Therein the public good is 


| nn. by it; and it is * for the benefit of * 
vidu 
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viduals in the end to conſult that: In all caſes ĩt is their 


duty ſo to do, to che utmoſt of their, power, and to purſue 
it with an aſſiduity ene. rf a of, 3 
intereſt depending. | 

Upon, that 1 ſome indeed think; inclofing. buche 
to be encouraged, as, ** it is. an. cncouragement.'to, the. 
« srowth, of timber, which every one muſt acknowledge 
%a public and national good. And as, far as, incloſiag 
does promote planting, the public is undoubtedly. ſerved: by, 
it. A trading nation, like ours, will always have occaſion, 
for timber; and our conſumption of it, eſpecially in time 
of war, is ſo. great, as to make it the intereſt, as well. as; 
the duty, of gentlemen, of fortune to adorn and.i improve 
their eſtates by planting upon them, oaks, aſhes, elm or, 
firs, as may beſt ſuit their ſoil and ſituation. But were, 
this an object af conſideration with the Legiſlature, they, 
would probably order a certain proportion of incloſed lands, 
to be employed in planting, That very few, if any, of; 
the proprietors: of lands have this in view, in getting;them 
incloſed, is notorious, as very little wood is, planted in 


al the new incloſutes more than is, ſet i in the, hedge-rows. : 


They. talk much more of grazing. than, of planting z, and 
look rather at preſent gain, than at, any advantages, ſo. 
diſtant, though more ſolid and enduring. Many a ſturdy; 
oak, and ſtately elm and aſh, are falling yearly ſacrifices, 
to the new incloſures, and ſawn aſunder for the mere tem 
porary fence of poſts and rails, while few, very few . ap- 
pear, in any of them, riſing up in their ſtead. Gentlemen 
of large landed eſtates, have undoubtedly. gogd opportunis - 


Ries for planting intheir,incloſed grounds; but ſuch may, 


and do, in ſome inſtances, raiſe timber upon their eſtates 
in the open fields: Not need they be apprehenſive of loſing 
the advantage of their improvements by their being incloſ+, 
ed, as the claims of all Lords of Manors muſt be ſatisfied 

before any bill for incloſing them is need 0 1 into 


a law. 
But 


r 
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N it muſt be owned, that without planting, a 
prietors have advanced the yearly income of their eſtatey 
greatly by inclofing thern. Some that were let for only 
fifty or ſixty pounds per ann. have been thereupon. raiſed 
to a hundred: And, on the contrary, the yearly value of 
others has been leſs afterwards than before. Indeed, Lords 
of Manors, the Clergy, or other Impropriators of tythes, 
and one or two more of the principal proprietors in 4' 
pariſh; are generally the chief gainers. When others of 
lefs property have contributed their part of the expences 
for obtaining the acts of Parliament, for the payment of 


Commiſſioners, Surveyors, Quality-men, c. when they 


have raiſed their fences, and have ſuffered the ordinary de- 
ductions for tythes, roads, loſs of ground, occaſioned by: 
the new fences, and failure of common, c. c. it is no 
unufual thing to oblige thoſe to accept of allotments of ſix 
or {even acres in the incloſures, who had nine or ten in 
the open fields. | 1 2.40 
In ſome inſtances, ſuch as have bas . to ex- 
pect great advantages, have found themſelves, though too 
late to their coſt, mere tools, employed to ſign petitions to 
Parliament for little elſe than to obtain leave of the le- 
giflature to take a cow a piece from twenty perſons who 
had only two, and to give ten more to one or two wealthy 
neighbours who had twenty or thirty before, Vet an in- 
genious writer on the ſubject tells us, Incloſing is a 
<< public good, becauſe it enriches individuals ;”* too haſti- 
Iy concluding, that © whatever enriches individuals, muſt 
«© be an advantage to the nation.” If, indeed, this gen- 
tleman could make it appear, that incloſing enriches all 
who are any way affected by it, his reaſoning would be 
more plauſible: But can he think this, or any other mea- 
ſure is for the public good, thK impoveriſnes twenty to 
enrich one? If he was one of the twenty, or of the ten, 
that were deprived of their ſubſiſtance, to make a neigh- 
bouring Gentleman's eſtate worth three hundreds a year, 
that was let but for two before, he would have very dif- 


ferent ſentiments and feelings, The 


. : 
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The levelling ſcheme is indeed ridiculous and abfurd.-- 
Attempts to reduce all mankind to the ſame circumſtances 
would be equally weak and vain, Yet the true intereſt. 
of a nation, the authority of government, and the liberties 
and property of the ſubject, are all beſt eſtabliſhed and pro- 
moted, by keeping things in a ſtate in which the bulk of 
the people may ſupport themſelves and their families, with- 
out ſubmitting to a mean and miſerable vaſſalage, like that 
which has long made the clans in the Highlands of Scatiand 
faves in a land of liberty. But every thing muſt be ſa- 
crificed to the pleaſing proſpect of railing an eſtate of five 
or ſix hundred a year, to a thouſand ; and when the land- 
ed intereſt in one pariſh hear what great things their neigh- 
bours boaſt of doing for themſelves by incloſing, they are 
eaſily perſuaded to make the experiment, The young 


ſpend-thrift thinks he may then enjoy himſelf without re- 


ſtraint: -The gentleman of high taſte and ſmall fortune, 
and the avaricious worldling, hug themſelves in the thought 
of filling their purſes, ennobling their heirs, and aggrandiz- 
ing their memory. But either they, or their ſucceſſors, may, 
prohably, e'cr long, ſee their miſtake, and be diſappointed 
in their expectations, Extremes are never like to conti- 
nue. This unreaſonable advance of rent in many pariſhes, 


muſt ſoon impoveriſh the tenant or the public: Indeed 


there is great reaſon to apprehend that it will not be long 
before the fatal conſequences of it are felt by both. Te- 
nants cannot ſupport their families on the produce of lands 
ſo very high rented, but by raiſing the prices of their ſe- 
veral productions to a degree intolerable to the bulk of 
mankind : Or if the working hand muſt pay a ſhilling for 
that quantity of bread, cheeſe, or beer, which he has 
bought for a groat or ſix-pence, the price of his labour 
muſt be raiſed to a degree that cannot but be injurious to 
a trading nation; nay, it may in time utterly ruin it. And 
ſurely, no principles, either of religion or ſound policy, re- 
quire a ſtate to ſubject itſelf to ſuch inconveniencies and 
hazards, for the ſake of enriching ſome few, who were be. 
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perſons concerned 1 in them, and greatly to their di ſadvan- 


* 


. Bath Iro 180 eres * 
Wee than dhe generality of their neighbours. E 


temen bf large eſtates have it in their power already tb 


aſſiſt the government, and be ſerviceable in many ways th 
their country, if they will exerciſe any economy in the 
management of their affairs; but no fum of money, dt 
extetit of land, will anſwer the demands of debauchees ant 
gameſters; ſuch are as like to outlive their fortunes when 
they are doubled, as if continued as they ate. It is well 
where an ineresſe of property falls into the hands of per- 
ſons of prudence, frugality, and a public ſpirit; but it 
ſeldom makes the intemperate ſober, or the covetous libe- 
ral: On the contrary, riches more frequently turn thoſe 
into mere drones who were before bleſſings to the com- 
munity by their activity and diligence ; they make ſomt 
little better than tyrants and baſhaws, and ſhut up the 
hearts and hands of others, who, when they had eh 
wealth, were more ſenſible of their dependence and con- 
nections, and could feel both for the poor and the publick 
upon every emergency. In many inſtances, a ſudden and 
large increaſe of fortune only introduces fuch ſcenes of 
licentiouſneſs into families, as muſt neceſſarily be pernici- 
ous to a neighbourhovd and a nation, in proportion to the 
degree in which they prevail in it. The ruin hereby oc- 
caſioned to ſome of the moſt flouriſhing and virtuous of 
the ancient eaſtern republicks, is ſufficient to convince 
every one who is acquainted with their hiſtory, that it is 
a fallacious and very hurtful maxim, that * That which 
< jnriches individuals is an advantage to the public.“ 
Yet many will ſay, Every man has a right to make 
© the beſt of his own eſtate, and to ſecure to himſelf and 
© his heirs an-abſolute and excluſive enjoyment of it, and 
* of all his improvements.“ Only let it be added, 1 
< he no way injures his neighbours, ot interferes with 
* them.“ But this, with ſuch an additional clauſe, will 
be no argument for incloſing. Many large pariſhes ate 
incloſed without the conſent of a conſiderable number of 


tage 
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tage. And. ſurely Gentlemen ought to look a little about 
them before they ,cagerly embark in ſuch ſchemes as theſe. —& 
A good ſubject, and, above all, a good. chri Han, would do 1 
nothing to promote his own private inter that may be i 
an injury to the public. Truly admirable were the ga- 
netous ſentiments; de amore P atriæ, which glowed ii in the | 
boſoms of many, of the ancient inhabitants of Greece and | 
Rome*; And ſtill more benevolent and diſintereſted prin- | | 


| 
i! 


ciples are recommended to us by the divine Author + r 
holy religion. 1. 
But we will examine this 8 2 little hb” | 
The proprietor of land, we are told, has an excluſive „ 
right of enjoying his own property. By an.. excluſive 
right is probably meant, in part, that which is obtain 
by an exemption, from, tythes, and GENET the ſtated. or. 0G- 
caſional claims of Lords of Manors. | . Lords of Manors 
„(the Gentleman who urges this argument has informed 
00 us) are Lords of the ſoil of ſuch land, and conſequent- 
6 ly. intitled. to all trees growing on common land, and 
% mines in the bowels of the earth ; Nor can any propri- 
i etor grub up roots, or eyen make trenches, without their F 
kc Jeave,” If this be true, their power and claims are v 
extenſive ; and they may naturally expect a conſiderable 
ſhare of incloſed. land, as a compenſation for ſuch rights 
and privileges as, theſe, before they conſent to be excluded 
by the incloſing of their manors. But from whence muſt ; 
theſe allowances come? They are to be taken from the 
private proprietors, and conſequent]y muſt leſſen the ſhare 
of every individual. As to tythes, it is certajnly : a conve- 
nience to be exempted from them, as they are the frequent | 
occaſions of quarrels and law-ſuits : Yet, 1 ſhould think _ 


„si unus quiſque noſtrum rapiat ad ſe commoda aliorum; detrakatque 
quod cuiqut poſſit, emolumenti ſui grati2, ſocietas hominum & communitas 
evertatur neceſſe eft, — Illud natura non patitur ut aliorum ſpoliis noſtras fa- 
harm, opes, copias augeamus—Primum Juftitiz munus eft, ne cui — | 

oceat, | 

Non nobis ſolum nati ſumus ſed etiam patriæ, parentibus, amicis, cete- | 
riſque hominibus; * quz in terris Wer ad pluck omnium bominum | 


Treantur, | | ; 
C the ſe 
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be err this convenience who allow a fixthy'$ 
even a ſeventh, of their fields to obtain it. But this ex- 
cluſive right Jooks father, biz. to the incroachments/ahd 
treſpaſſes that land-holders ate expoſed to in the open 
Helds ; --- and theſe Gentlemen will make fences 'abdt 
their incloſures ſukficieritly ſtrang and lafting to exclude 


every treſpaſſer, ---Were the open · field pariſhes only ring 
fenced ; did each proprietor carefully mark his own land 


and its extremities; and would the priftcipal land- holder 


in every pariſh unite ſteadily in the management of thelr 
pariſh- affairs, and reſolutely puniſh or expoſe fuch as are 
mean enough to ſtock, mow, or plow upon their neigh- 
bours, they would ſoon make them weary or aſhamed of 
ſuch dirty tricks, and every one might enjoy his property 
with as little injury or interruption from diſhoneſt neigh- 
bours in the open folds as in the incloſures. And if they 
could likewiſe agree on a mutual exchange of lands or lit- 
tle parcels that lie diſperſed in many different parts of the 
field, ſo that each may have all his own laid together in one 
allotment or two in a field, making proper allowances for 
the difference of land, &c, they would ſecure the princi- 
pal convenience of incloſing, without amn themlelyes 
and others to its many diſadvantages, 

But perhapsmoſt that talk of an excluſive enjoytneni F 
their land, chiefly refer to the opportunity which they ob- 
tain by incloſing, of ſhutting out the poor from the priyi- 
leges they enjoyed in the open fields: Beſides the benefit 
of gleaning, which is certainly in many fields very conſi- 
derable, they have likewiſe a right to cut turf and furze in 
ſome places, which muſt be a great advantage to thoſe 
who have not money to purchaſe any other fuel. From 
theſe and other privileges the poor may be, and often are, 
excluded by incloſing: When I ſay they may be, I mean 
the principal proprietors have it in their power then to de- 
prive them of theſe advantages How far it is conſiſtent 
with the regard they owe either to the poor, or the com- 


monty in general, to ayail themſelves of this excluſive 


right, 


** ö 6 
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for and againſt Inching the Open Fields. ng 
right, is a further queſtion, and will be conſidered hereaf- 
ter. In the mean while let us enquire into the reaſons. 
for continuing the fields open. 8 
t is an objection, if not againſt incloſing in general, at. 
leaſt againſt the preſent method of conducting it, that e Ho nun? 
ce the whole plan is generally ſettled between the Sollici- 5 
« tor. and two or three principal proprietors, without cen N 
<« letting the reſt of them into the ſecret, till they are called 
« upon to ſign the perition. - They are, in many inſtances, = 
« not ſo much as indulged with a fight of the. bill, or the 
e privilege of hearing it read, till it is tendered to them 
« to be ligned, and for that purpoſe they are taken, ſepa- 
« rately.” Theſe are the expreſs words of a late writer. 
upon the ſubject, who has urged this, with great juſtice 
and candour, as truly exceptionable, in, a treatiſe, in which 
he has ſaid every thing that can. be ſaid in favour of in- 
cloſing. This Gentleman is well aware, that proceedings 
of this ſort are utterly inconſiſtent with a maxim he had 
advanced before, vi. that every man has a right to do 
*« what he will with his own,” If that be univerſally ac- o 
knowledged, no, man, or body of men, how conſiderable 
ſoever, have a right to dictate to any one of their neigh- 
bours, though he has only an acre in a field in which 
they have five hundred, whether his land ſhould be-incloſed 
or open: His one acre may be as important to him and his 
family, as their five hundred to them ; but whether it be 
or not, it is as really his own as theirs is; and if he chuſes 
to enjoy his acre, as he has been uſed to do, in an open- 
held ſtate, who can equitably oblige him to incloſe it, if 
every man has a right to do as he pleaſes with his own ? 
Beſides, as this writer very properly obſerves, theſe ſecret 
and overbearing methods ** leave proprietors expoſed to 
be practiſed upon by Agents, &c. many times the buſi- 
* neſs is hurried on and concluded without a ſingle meet- 
ing of the parties concerned to conſult about their com- 
mon intereſt, though perhaps the whole property of 
many is at ſtake, The conſequence of this is, that if 
| C 2 « any 
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* any of the proprietors have reaſonable alterations * 


s the extent of the object, one of the greateſt truſts which 


of the aggrieved were never conſulted about the act, or 


% 
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t poſe, they cannot be complied wirh, or they muſt by 
«truſted to the honour of the ſollicitor to be ſeteled iu 
«- the committee, becauſe the hill is already ſigned by ſome 
< of the parties, and therefore it cannot be altered with- 

out x repetition of that trouble, and a confiderable addi. 
tion to the expence.“ This ſame writer, in another 
part of his ingenious eſſay, has furniſhed a ſecond objection 
to inclofing on the preſent plan, nearly akin to the former, 
and connected with it, viz. © Phe great power granted th 
«the Commiſſioners. The method, ſays he, of aſcer- 
6s honey each proprietor's ſhare is left to-the deciſion of 
the major part of them, in all caſes which are not ex- 

<< preſly provided for under the act, and this without any 
fetter or check beſides their own honour and conſei- 
* ence, awed indeed of late with. the ſolemnity of an 
« oath, Hence they have an abſolute power veſted in 
«them, not only to ſettle all diſputes which ariſe between 
d any of the parties concerned, whether about the quali- 
* 9, the ſurvey, or the property, but alſo to determine, 
by the meaſure of their own abilities and judgment, the 
* quantity and ſituation of the allotments, and the pro- 
* portion of mounding which each proprietor ſhall make 
for his eſtate. This, adds our author, is perhaps, for 


eis ever repoſed in any ſet of men in the kingdom.” 7 
He might have ſaid, with equal juſtice and propriety, it is 
a truſt too great to be repoſed in any ſet of men in the 
kingdom; eſpecially as it frequently does and will happen, 
that different, and even the Tame perſons, decide different- 
ly in parallel caſes. Without arraigning the motives, 
© which might poflibly be very honeſt, this he acknow- 
« Jedges a grievance to particulars.” And. perhaps ſome. 


they diſapproved of it when they underſtood its tenor; but 
they were of the minority, and therefore obliged to ſub- 


mit; and they muſt now fit down by every _— 
N 
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of thoſe who bave it In their power to do as they pleaſe 
with them. They would not have had their eſtates in- 
cloſed: on any conſideration; but inc loſed they muſt be; 
and if they refuſe, or have not money, to incloſe them, 
the Commiſfioners will incloſe them, and take them into 
their own hands till they are reimburſed. They muſt 
have the ſituation and quantity they aſſign them. If they 
complain, it is to no purpoſe; they have no appeal no re- 
ſource, but to fit down and make the beſt of a bad bar- 
gain; and that a bargain not of their on chuſing or ad- 
juſting ; then they could not reaſonably complain; but a 
bargain made for them by others, who have taken upon 
them to diſpoſe of their property without their conſent, 
greatly to their diſſatisfaction, and, as they apprehend at 
teaſt, greatly to their difadvantage : — And yet the 
Gentlemen that purſue theſe meaſures, when told of the 
injury they do the public by incloſing, reply, in vindica- 
tion of them, That every man has a right to do as he Re 
with his own. 

Farther, Inclofing is a diſadvantage to many parts of 
the kingdom, as * it advances the priee'of their coals. 
Some of the inland counties feel this inconvenience of it 
very ſenſibly already; and it will probably be felt more 
and more every year in thoſe new-incloſed-counties which 
are at a conſiderable diſtance from the coal-pits, and where. 
they have not the convenience of carriage by water. The 
incloſures render the roads almoſt impaſſable for waggons, 
unleſs in a very dry ſeaſon, and that ſeldom happens for 
any length of time ſufficient to make the coal - roads good 
(that are not turnpike) till the ſeaſon advances in which 
thoſe who ſhould fetch coals are neceſſarily employed in 
the hay-field or harveſt, But this is not the only or the 
principal way in which the price of coals is raiſed by in- 
clufing : Hereby many of the open-field farmers, who 
were uſed to bring them, -are either entirely thrown out 
of their livings, and. reduced to the neceſſity of leaving the 


country, or of becoming common laboufers, or elſe they 
Ef 2 


in many parts of the kingdom ; that effect of it may be 
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a few, as the number of thoſe teams is thereby conſider- 


* on 


are obliged to enter; upon ſmall takes in the incloſures, 
where they have neither waggons nor horſes for this or 
any other buſineſs. This inconvenience is indeed rather, 
local. than national; yet it muſt. affect many hundred fa. 
milies, and is a juſt abjection againſt incloſing the open 
Relds in thoſe neighbourhoods that are ſo. affected by it. 

- The tendency of ineloſing to injure the roads has been, 
mentioned as one way of its advancing the price of coals 


urged, in à more extenſive light, as an. objection to the 
practice in general. That this is the frequent conſequence 
of incloſing, many a traveller has. found ſufficiently to his 
coſt. As to ſome of the leſſer roads, they are hereby ren- 
dered almoſt impaſſable ; and no wonder, as travellers that 
had before two or three ways from town to town, are now. 
generally confined to one, and are obliged to drag on thro% 
ſuch gate-ways and Janes, as render travelling not only te- 
dious, but very fatiguing and hazardous both to man and 
beaſt. Nor indeed can good roads be expected through 
many of the new incloſures, unleſs at the great expence of 


ably reduced, by the duty or hired-work of which they 
ſhould be kept in repair. And even as to the large turn- 
pike roads, the difference between thoſe parts of them, 
that are ſhut up from the ſun and wind by the hedges, and 
thoſe through open fields, which have the benefit- of both, 
is obvious to every traveller: Yet every body acknowledges 
that good roads are not only an ornament to a country, 
but likewiſe of great importance to a trading nation. 
The legiſlature have ſhewed their ſenſe of the importance 
of them, in the number of road- bills which they have paſſed 
of late, though as yet little is done to make them better. 
The turnpike roads would be preſerved, if carriages upon 
them were only confined to weight; all reſtrictions with 
regard to the number of horſes, is both injurious to the 
roads, and to trade, as it neceſſarily increaſes the price of, 
carriage in general, and that of coals in particular. Many 
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yew orders and regulations with reſpect to the roads, have 
been inſerted in all the acts of parliament for incloſing in 
the three or four laſt ſeſſions; but theſe are too as ineffectu · 
al to keep many roads even paſſable in ſome of the new in · 
cloſures ; thoſe who are obliged to travel them ſuffer great 
jnconveniencies from hence: Indeed bad roads are a nuĩ- 
ſance to the public; and incloſing the open fields i is a na- 
tional diſadvantage, as far as it renders the roads diſagree- 
able and dangerous to travellers. 

Incloſing is likewiſe thought an injury to ſome tanks 
branches of the woollen manufactory, as being a diſcous 
ragement' to the growth of the fine ſhort: wool that is 
uſually produced in the open fields. There is very little 
of this wool on good land in the incloſures; and as the 
land in moſt of the new- incloſed lordſhips in Leiceſlerſbire 
is of this ſort, the want of it there will be a great diſadvan- 
tage to that and the adjoining county of Nottingham in their 
hoſe - manufactory, in which many thouſand tods of this 
ſort of wool are worked up every year, and which indeed 
cannot be carried on without it. Incloſing muſt therefore 
at all times be hurtful to trade in thoſe counties; but more 
eſpecially if the prices both of the wool they manufacture, 
and the corn by which they ſhould be ſupported, are there 
by advanced at a time when the working hand is obliged 
to take leſs wages, and the manufacturer to lower the prices 
of his goods for want of the uſual demands for them, | - 

And incloſing i is farther detrimental to thoſe and many. 
other counties, by diſcouraging the breed of poultry, hogs, 
and draught-horſes. To thoſe with whom the breed of 
poultry is a matter of conſideration, either for their fleſhy 
eggs or feathers, incloſing muſt be diſagreeable where the 
farm-yards; in which they were bred, are deprived of their 
uſual ſtores, by turning the plowed fields into paſturage. 
But many who would not think themſelves much affected 


by the want of chickens, geeſe, or turkies, may juſtly regret; | 


the loſs of their bacon, or the enormous price at which 


they are obliged to buy it in ſuch parts of the country, 
This 
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This Has been for many years, and (Perhaps) ages, «thi 


principal ſuppurt of the oountry- people; almoſt the on 
fleſh many families taſted of for, eight ot nine months jj 


the year. Some hundreds of hogs, were kept in open-hel( 
pariſhes in Zeicg/lerfaire, which, fince they have been in- 
cloſed, have not kept twenty: In conſequence of this, ſuch 
tore-pigs as were bought. a few years; ago for four or f 
ſhillings, are now fold readily at fifteen or ſixteen ; nö 
are many to be bought at all, but out of the hands of job. 
bers; Every thing, from the ſucking pig to the fatteſt 
bacon; is advanced in proportion: And this is the neceſſa 
ry conſequence. of laying down thoſe fields for paſtures 
in the incloſures, which afforded: theſe animals a variety 
of ſaſtenance when they were upon tillage and open, 
And as to horſes,” few of the heavy kind are bred: or kept 
in the incloſures :- Indeed, few of any kind are bred here: 
in-compariſon of thoſe in the open fields. They have not, 
it muſt be owned, occaſion for ſo many themſelves, ht 
can they raiſe them ſo cheap to ſell; A ſenſible writet 
on the preſent State of Great Britain, has indeed vety juſtiy 
obſerved; that the vaſt increaſe of horſes, of late yeats id 
the kingdom, is upon the whole a very great nuiſatiee and 

one occaſion of the advance of proviſions. Vet the niolt 
uſeful, both for trade and the army, are the ſtrong black 
horſes, uſually bted by the farmers in the open fields 3 and 
incloſing will neceſſarily thin the number, and conſequentij 
raiſe the prices of theſe conſiderably in a few years. Tho 
the prices of them muſt be raiſed, if the fame numbers were 
bred, as the expence of feeding them in the open helds 
was not much more than half ſo much as it will be in 
the incloſures; beſides which, the proprietor has no o advan- 
tages from their labour, having then nothing for them 10 
do in his incloſed paſtures. 

Again, it may juſtly be alledged againſt ee that 
thereby many honeſt induſtrious tenants are turned out of 
farms of forty, fifty, and ſixty pounds a year, and driven 
from employments to which they were bred up themſelves, 
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to which they have trained up their children, and. by which | 
their open-field ſtate. Theſe, if they,wiſh and beg leave 
not engage for large incloſed eſtates of eight or ten times 


plowing, and, eyen' mowing there; the farmer is obliged to 
enter upon a buſineſs, if he has any, with which he is ut- 


ſhould be able to manage to advantage, aſter having ſpent 
8 * — part of his life in a very different employ- 
Rather than run this hazard, increaſed. as it is 

— by the advanced rent on which the new incloſures 

are let, many muſt ſubmit to throw their families on the 

pariſh, or get what little they can towards the ſupport of 
ther by their hand-labour./ Though few. plain and poor- 

looking country farmers have influence enough to be con- 
tinued or admitted tenants to Gentlemen of large eſtates 

in the new incloſures, if (as is generally the caſe) they 

bave more wealthy or'artful competitors, for reaſons: e 

known to thoſe Gentlemens Stewards. 

Some indeed ſay, Let the farmers, ſtarve, they a are 2 

0 ſelfiſn ſet of people that would ſtarve the country.“ 

But outcries againſt whole bodies of people are generally 
raſh and unreaſonable; they frequently betray want of 
judgment, or want of candour, and, very pften, apparently 
both. The farmers are, or at leaſt have been, a conſider- 
able body. Their employment is undoubtedly of great 
importance to the nation, and their convenience and ad: 
vantage ought to be conſulted as far as may be conſiſtent 
with the public good. If they do not part with their mo- 
ney in general as freely as perſons in trade, one reaſon may 
be, that they have not ſo much of it running through their 
hands, and they are at more pains to get hat they have. 
A miſer is indeed deſpicable in any ſituation; yet hag 
tradeſmen, and ſome in the higher claſſes, more of the 
farmer's frugality and e they would appear with 
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they ſupparted large families with comfort and credit in 
to continue, are ( ſome of them) rejected, becauſe they can- 


terly unacquainted, and which it cannot be ſuppoſed he 


1 


their- former rent; and as the Jandlord frequently: forbids = 


to depttve them of the meabs ef ſubſtſtence. 


and moſt of ehe labourers in every pariſh that is feleſt; 


with, diſcourages ſome from making the attempt, and the 


* 
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* r·to themſelves, an 
try, than y 67 wem de at preſent. And it i fr from 
being a proper method bf teaching thefe peopte poneroſiy 


nine 


Bat cherdiſsdvuntages ef inetbfing; vet w dy e 
ee tenunt⸗furmers; are by no means cbnfined tb them; 


muny fall proprietors of land are hereby pretly Injured, 


are Leprived of the means of ſupport, There ure (mnt in 
Hmolt-all open pariſhes, who Have Houſes, ahd Httle pur. 
dels of land in the field, with u right of common for u c 
and three of four-ſheepj by the 4Mftance of which, wih 
the profits of # little trade, Vr their daily —— 'they 

eure a very comfortable living; Their — 
With wheat and barley for bread, and, wi many plucts, 
with beans or | pets to feed a bog or two for ment; With 
the ſtraw they thateh their cottage, and winter thelt co, 
Which gives a breakfaſt and Tupper of milk nine er den 
months in the year for their families Theſe almoſt 4ini- 
verſally diſapprove of incloſing; and their number 18 eon 
ſiderable in many open villages; much gteatet than per- 
haps the ſeveral conſtituents of our legiſlature themfefves 
are generally aware of. Indeed they cannot well Know 
i, when theſe unhappy ſufferers ure not able to make an 
oppoſition. * But were the expences of oppoſing theſe bills 
in the He of Comms leſs, and the proſpect of ſue- 
ceſs greater, perhaps the P. t might Khow ich 
more of the ſenſe of the people on incloſing than they do 
at preſent. It is very certain that many proprietors in pa» 
riſhes that have been incloſed — of it. Some re- 
fuſe to ſign the petitions to P- t, and others heartily re- 
pent of ſigning them, after they have been prevailed upon to 
do it, when they ſee its unhappy conſequences. But the 
ill ſucceſs that oppoſition to incloſing-bills has generally met 


eonnections of others oblige them to forbear. There are 


few but would ſubmit to inconvenience and injury rather 
than 
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than appear againſt their ſuperiors, eſpeeially thoſe who 


are in their neighbqurboods ; and many, it is very certain, 


are aggrieved hy incloſing. who. da. not openly complain. 
When their fields are ineloſed, got. a. few- of theſe ſmall 
proprietors. are obliged to ſell their land, becauſe. they have 


not money to ĩincloſe it; or to borrom upon intereſt, on the 


ſecurity. of their ſmall allotments in the new incloſures, 


made from their quantity, and the expences defrayed for 
leneing it, are but of little ſervice to them z very little, in 
compariſon of the land which, they poſſeſſed in the open 
are leſs and much worſe in thoſe ſmall parcels between the 
bedges ; and if they lay them down ſor paſturage, they 
can neither haue corn nor ſtraw. And as to others who 
are ſtill poorer, and whoſe daily bread muſt be earned by 
their daily labour, incloſing renders the caſe of many ſuch 


in the villages ſtill more wretched and pitiable. The 


greater part of them are bereby totally deprived of theig 
ſuſtenance, It has been ſaid indeed, that this is not the 
caſe immediately with all; many bands will Kill be wanted 
in the incloſures that are continued upon tillage, and ſome in 
thoſe that are laid down for paſture : Though by the way, 
it is always urged as an argument in favour. of incloſing 
for paſturage, That buſineſs is eaſily managed there by a 
few ; yet When preſſed with the objection, That the poor in 


the open- field villages are hereby deprived of that labour 


by which they have been ſupported, . theſe ſame, Gentle- 
men tell us, That incloſing furniſhes ſome with employs 
which they would not otherwiſe have had---and fo it un- 
coubtedly — But the hands employed by that are few 


in compariſon of thoſe that are employed in the farm- yards, 


and open fields; and thoſe few but for a very little time. 
Indeed it may be ſaid, Their employment is more profitable, 


while it continues, than common labour. A man has on- 


y eight pence a day for threſhing in a barn, or following 


the plow; but eighteen pence, and ſometimes two ſhillings 
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q may be earned, by cleaving poſts and rails, ſinking pits, 


_ diſpoſition of the poor in general, that if they have double 
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planting q Ick. ſors; Sc. in the new incloſures. To Which 
no other reply ĩs neceſſary than that which the ſame writer 
has elſewhere 6bligingly furniſhed, viz, That ſuch is tht 


gains one year, they are nothing the richer for it the next. 
It were therefore much better for them, and better ſor the 
public, that they ſhould have a conſtant round of ' their 
uſual labour on moderate terms, than have much work 
and high wages one year or two, and nothing or little to 
do afterwards for years to come. And neither the con- 
tempt, nor the neglect of the poor, would be conſiſtent with 
the principles of ſound policy, or true religion. They are 
a neceſſary and very uſeful part of the community, 
whom are our manufactories to be carried on, or the la- 
bours of the houſe and of the field to be performed, but by 
the poor? From whence elſe are our armies and navies to 
be ſupplied? The various proviſions made for their ſup- 
port and accommodation by the laws of the Jewiſh The- 
ocracy were, in this and in every view, an excellent part 
of that ancient conſtitution, and diſcovered as much the 
wiſdom as they did the goodneſs of the Divine Legiſlature : 
When ye reap the harve}t of your land, you ſhall not wholly reap 
the corners of your field ; neither ſhall ye gather the gleanings of 
Jour harveſt : And thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
ſhalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard ; thou ſhalt leave 
them for the poor and firanger : I am the Lord your God (a). 
Six years thou ſhalt ſow thy land, and ſhalt gather in the fruits 
thereof: but the ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reft, that the poor 
of thy people may eat; and what they leave, the beaſts of the 
field ſhall eat: In like manner thou ſhalt do with thy vineyard, 
and with thy oltve-yard (b). And again, a general precept 
was given them, ſaying, Thou ſhalt not harden thy heart, nor 
fut thine band from thy poor brother; but thou ſhalt open thine 
band wide unto him, &c. Beware that there be not a thought 


( a) Lev. xix. 9, 10. (5) Exod. xxiii. 10, 11. 
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in thy wicked heart," ſaying, (to excuſe thyſelf) the ſeventh 
year, the year of #4leaſe, is at hand, (when all the poor will 
be provided for) and ſo give him nought, &c, Thou ſhalt ſurely 
give him, and for this the Lord will bleſs thee in all thy works - 
the poor ſhall never ceaſe out of thy land; therefore I com- 
mand thee, ' ſaying, Thou ſhalt open thine hand wide unto thy 
brother; to thy poor, und 10 thy needy in thy land (a). Give 
me leave to ſay with an antient writer, HI have (wilfully 
and unfeelingly) wich- held the poor from his defire, or have 
cauſed the eyes of the widow ta fail; if I have ſeen any of the 
poor periſh for want of cloathing, or of food, when-it was in 
my power to relieve him: --- Nay, When the ear heard me, 
then it bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw me, it gave Witneſs to 
me : becauſe I delivered the poor that cried, and'the fatherleſs, 
and him that had none to help him. The bleſſing of him that 
was ready to periſh came upon me, and I cauſed the widou/s 
heart to ſing for joy: I was a Father to the poor (50). Toa 
perſon of humanity and benevolence like this, one ſhould 
not think it would be a perpetual mortification (as a mo- 
dern writer ſays it is to the generous occupier of -open- 
field land) to ſee his labours ſhared by others who bear no 
part of his expence. The greater his generoſity, the leſs 
his mortification ſurely would be at ſuch fights as theſe, 
A record of high authority and merit does honour to the 
memory of an eaſtern haſbandman, who not only permitted 
but encouraged the hand of humble induſtry to follow his 
reapers, and pick up the gleanings of his field (c). And 
bleſſed, ſay the ſame divine oracles, Bleſſed is be that con fi- 
dereth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble : 
But he that oppreſſeth the poor to increaſe his own riches, re- 
proacheth his maker, and ſhall ſurely come to want (d). 
And the poor, the tenant farmers, with their poorerde- 
pendants,and many others in the lower ſtations of life, ſuffer 
greatly by incloſing, as far as it is an encouragement to 


4%) Deut. xv. 7, 11. (5) Job xxix. and xxxi. (e) Ruth ii. 
(4) Prov. xiv. 31. and xxii. 16, 


the 
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of laying down arable land for paſturage. Few would be 
| fond of ſuch: large farms, even in the incloſures, if they 


A 


A Enquity inte tha Reaſun s 
te monopoly pf: lands, The landholders (not nom 
mention any other) in moſt pariſhes that have been incloſed 


nl fiſteen or twenty years, are very few in compariſan 


of the numbers who occupied them in their open- field 
Race, \ It is no uncommon thing for four or five wealthy 
grAziers to engrofs a large ineloſed lardſhip, which Wnn 
before in the hands of twenty or thirty farmers, zud as 
many ſmaller tenants or proprietors... All theſe are hereby 


thrown out of their liuings, with their families, and many. 


other families, who. were chiefly employed and ſupported by, 
ther, ſuch as blackſmiths, carpenters, wheel wrights, and 
other artificess and Ee e their own Eh 
and ſervants, 

This is, 1 in a great ans, the bannen 


were obliged to eontinue them upon tillage; and many in 
theſe ſeveral ſtations and employments would then be wants, 
ed there, as well as in the open fields: But when only 
ten or a dozen families live upon. a lordſhip (even includ- 
ing the Eſquire, the Clergyman; all the occupiers, of the 
land, and their ſhepherds, as is now the caſe in ſome); that 


' ſupported upwards of 2 byindred, whatever it may do for 


them, the public muſt ſuffer by the alteration. The price. 
of proviſions is neeeſſarily enhanced by it; for the incloſed 
lands (at leaſt the beſt of them) are genetally laid down 
for paſturage : The grain they produced before is loſt to 
the neighbourhood; and the butter and cheeſe, indeed all 
the ſtock that is bred or fed upon them, is ſold on higher 
terms when thus in the hands of a few, and thoſe men of 
property, than they could be by many in leſs affluent cir-- 
cumftances': Or if they plow a few acres, they can keep 
their corn one month after another, for dearer times, with- 
out heing obliged to threſh it out, and bring it to market, 
as poorer farmers muſt do, in order to pay their rent, 2 
ſupport their families, The wealthy monopolizer can ſell 


or withold, and go to this or that market as is moſt con- 
yenient 


rere 
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ventent and advantägebus. * He ſeldom chüſts to draw z 
todd or Fran with hin tö market, and there etpoſt it to 
ale, but when it fits him to take 4 Ude, He can put 
handful br Two if His Pocket by Way 'of Talliple, And 
keep ce markets tin; and take an artificfal feateſty aroutd 
him, even hen His bärfis dre filled With plenty at bothe. 
This is certalhly one 56taioh of the high price of" grad, 
and the necelfry conſeqquence of that mongpoly ud in- 
kroſhng of land which is theouriged By inhclofing. 
To put a flop tb evi practices of this f6Ht, it was wit 
provided {6 Tong ago as the banc 34, That whereds bm 
people had gathered into'few hands feveril fits, and gteut 
plenty of cattle; particularly theep; Wheteby abt ohly tents 
of lands were increaſed, but allo tillage very much decayed; 
ſome churches and towns had been pulfed down, and, ri 
price of corn, cattle, Gt. exceſſively enhanced; therefa 
it was enacted, That no man ſhould Keep above 2090 ſhe 
at one time; and not Hold above two farms at once, ani 
thoſe to be in the patilh Where he lived. 
It Has been ſald, That a noble Duke, ſenfible of the in: 
jury hereby done to the community, has divided forme of 
bis large graz img- farms into ſmallet allbttfients, to be Fett 
to a gteater numbef of tenants, wich I Hßerty of plowing 
certain proportions yearly of each, to render them of 5 4 
extetiſive advantage. This perhapbꝰ may give Him or his 
ſteward the trouble of ſigning twenty or thirty recelpts In- 
ſtead of five or füt; and bis Gtace WY probably have ſo 
many more tenatits viice' à year ut his täbſe: But ke has 
an ample tecompence, if not in the bteflings of ſo _—_ | 
more upon his head, at leaſt in the pledfinz feflections 6 
his own mind bn à conduct that ehtotles Fim more that 
his high birth and large eſtates, and that makes him a cre- 
dit and a bleffing to his country, as well as an exampls 
worthy the imitation of all the nobility and gentry in the 
n , ; 1009) 195-1 Oval mn 4-7 wa 
Again, It is urged as another objeQioti to incloſing, 
dn the plan upon which it is no generally purfued; chat 
| thereby 
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| cred function, and to the worthy characters of many Cler- 


memory. One deſign of 


8 winiſter has not only a legal, but a natural right to a liv- 


| apparent tendency, t to thin. the country villages of inhabi- 
rants, and depopulate the nation in general. As far as it 


muſt neceſſarily ſend the inhabitants at leaſt out of the vil- 


157 ee into the W 
by. the landed-intereſt of the Clergy, and —_ 
the wealth and; ; power of the. Church, is greatly in- | 
* One ſeventh or eighth part of the kingdom, 
reby put into their hands, free of all expence, added to 
other eccleſiaſtical revenues, muſt undoubtedly make, them 
a very conſiderable body. With all due reſpect to the ſa 


gymen, it is humbly. ſubmitted to the legiſlature and the 
public, whether ſuch an incteaſe of their landed - intereſt 
be conſiſtent with the principles of ſound policy, or the 
meaſures purſued by formeꝑparliaments, of very reſpectable 
ie ſtatute of Mortmain feems 
to have been, to prevent an undue increaſe of the landed- 
intereſt of the Church, as what would de often. injurious 
to individuals, and generally ſo to the public. But, the 
knded-intereſt of theChurch is increaſed more by incloſigg 
bills i in one year, than it would probably be i in fifty by cha · 
ritable legacies. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that this land is 
only granted to the clergy in lieu of their tythes, to which 
they had a legal right before; and undoubtedly every good 


ing from his pariſh,, But there i is an important difference 
to a nation between Allowing: the clergy 2 ſhare A the 


— 4 


cially a ſeventh or cighth of the one, inſtead of a Tenth of 


the other. We 0 ns 54 


1⁰ proceed : Another objection axdad olga is its 


#3 &* 


encourages the engroſſing and monopolizing of land, it 


lages. Leſſer farmers, labourers, &c, are thereby deprived 
of their employments; ; and if they are not immediately 
forced out of their houſes, they are left to ſtarve in them, 
But they muſt leave them ſoon ; want of food, and indeed 
want of comfortable ſhelter (in ſuch miſerable ruinous 


cottages as Wols 3 in the incloſures become in a little fine) 
| lige 
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oblige them to flee. Their landlords i in general are glad 
to get r rid of them, that they may not become burdenſome, 
and to ſave themſelves the expences of repairing theit old 
houſes. Vet it is ſaid, that. There does not appear to 
« have been any remarkable decreaſe of the inhabitants in 
« the. villages even where incloſure has chiefly preyailed.” — 
The writer who has thrown out that inſinuation does not 
indeed tell us where his obſervations were made, nor thoſe. 
parts of the kingdom in which he apprehends incloſures 
have chiefly prevailed, They have certainly prevailed a 
great deal in the counties of Leicgſler and Northampton; 
and there the decreaſe of inhabitants in almoſt all the i in- 
cloſed villages, where they have no conſiderable manufac-. 
tory, is obvious enough to be remarked by every one that 
knew their ſtate twenty or thirty years ago, and ſees them 
now ; and that to a degree that cannot but give every true 
friend of his country a moſt ſenſible concern, The ruins. 
of former dwelling-houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. ſhew every 
one that paſſes through them, that they were once much 
more extenſive, and better inhabited; and if there are any. 
left in them or in the neighbourhoods who remember their. 
incloſing, (for I am now ſpeaking of incloſures of twenty 
or thirty years ſtanding) let them ſay if they have not been 
declining from thence. , They have known upwards of an 
hundred houſes and families in ſome open-field villages, 
that ſince they were incloſed have. dwindled to eight or \3 
ten; and five or fix hundred inhabitants, where there are 

not now more than forty or fifty: A plain proof this, 

that incloſing depopulates the country. But this we ate 

told it may do, and the nation in general be as populous 

as ever. Nay, ſome have aſſerted, That Britain has a 

greater number of inhabitants than it had before incloſing 

ſo much prevailed. London, and many trading cities and 

towns in the kingdom, are certainly more populous chan 

they were ſome years ago: But ſeveral other conſiderations 

bave likewiſe been urged. to prove that the nation is fo in 


general, The demand for all ſorts of proviſions, we are 
E. told, 
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told, is greater of late than in former years, and therefor 
there muſt be more to conſume them. But the number 
of cattle, and the vaſt quantities of corn which have been 
lately exported, the large demands of the diſtillery, and 
the prodigious increaſe of horſes among us, together with 
the enormous extravagance and licentiouſneſs which is 
growing yearly among all ranks of people ; all theſe things 


_ concurring, muſt neceſſarily occaſion a larger demand for 


proviſions of all ſortg than there was when little was ſent 
abroad, and when that which we had at home was ma- 
naged with more diſcretion and frugality: Another rea- 
ſon given for ſuppoſing a greater number of inhabitants, 
is, That the number of freeholders are increaſed, as ap- 
pears by comparing the polls at our late elections with 
thoſe that were taken many years ago. And there may 
poſſibly be a greater number of freeholders in ſome coun- 
ties now than there were forty or fifty years ago. But 
the Gentleman that has urged this, does not, that I re- 
member, pretend to have had certain intelligence of it, as 
a univerſal fact throughout the kingdom; and if it were, 
it would only prove that the land is in a greater number 
of hands now than formerly; though that cannot be the 
caſe in thoſe counties where incloſing has moſt prevailed. 
Little regard is to be paid to the argument for ſuppoſing 
a national increaſe, that is taken from the numbers that 
were in our fleets and armies the laſt war, and that now 
ſtand ready to enter them again, as they are evidently 
driven thither for want of employment both in the manu- 
factories, and all thoſe new-incloſed pariſhes in which 
their tillage-land has been laid down for paſture. 

But the enormous increaſe of the poor's rates, complain- 
ed of in almoſt every pariſh, is thought another proof that 
the nation is more populous than it was years ago. This 
indeed proves that the number of the poor is increaſed ; or, 
at leaſt, that their maintenance is now more expenſive 
than formerly; and perhaps both may be inferred from it; 
but it can neyer prove that the whole nation is increaſing, 

4 However, 
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for and againft inciging the Open Pields. gr 
However, as far as the fact is admitted, it muſt convince” 
i us of the impropriety of a meaſure like that of incloſing, \ 
f which tends both to ſwell the number and neceſſities of 
the poor, by depriving them of the ſubſiſtence which vaſt 
numbers of them obtained by their labour in open- field 
pariſhes, without being burdenſome to them or any others. 
But without reſting the merits of the queſtion concern- 
ing the increaſe or decreaſe of the inhabitants of Britain 
on theſe or any other ſpeculations and conjectures, a ſen- 
ſible inquirer into the prefent ſtate of Great Britain, &c, 
with regard to agriculture, population, &c. (who ſeems to 
have had his intelligence from very good authority) has in- 
formed us, that we are reduced from eight to ſix millions; 
and, that notwithſtanding the increaſe in many larger 
towns, it is computes that there is a decreaſe of 314373 
houſes within the laſt feventy years. Indeed, a general 
depopulaticn is the natural, and almoſt neceffary, conſe-" 
quence of inclofing. . Many are obliged to ſeek ſettlements 
and employments in fofeign countries, which they are 
hereby deprived of in their own: A double diſadvantagg 
this to Britain; as ſhe is thus weakening and impoveriſh- 
ing herſelf, to ſtrengthen and enrich not only her diſtant 
colonies, but often likewiſe her rivals in trade, and even 
her avowed enemies. And incloſing greatly diſcourages: 
matrimony among the lower claſſes of the people, who- 
continue at home, from whence the greateſt increaſe might 
be expected. Thoſe who are at all thoughtful, are afraid 
of adding to their expences and cares at a time when mea- 
ures are purſuing. to deprive them of a maintenance in 
almoſt every fituation. They can hardly ſecure a dwel- 
ling, and have not the leaſt proſpect either of trade or la- 
bour in many of the incloſed villages. - And as to the 
market towns, moſt of them have more inhabitants already 
than they can well ſupport ; for drapers, grocers, butchers, / 
indeed tradeſmen and manufacturers of all ſorts, as well 
as innkeepers, Sc. ate rendered leſs capable of maintain- 
ing their poor, as they are greatly injured by the W 
E 2 5 
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of the ee about them. Many families, which have 
been good cuſtomers to them for a number of years, are 
now driven away, and the few that remain have little mo- 
ney to lay out, either for cloaths or victuals: In conſe. 
quence of this, where their markets were formerly crowded, 
you will have only here and there a ſtall, and now — 
then a cuſtomer. Indeed market-towns cannot be ſup- 
ported, except thoſe which have a good manufactory, or a 
large thoroughfare ; for ſuch as depended chiefly on their 
markets (of which there are great numbers) muſt ſoon be 
entirely ruined. And as to thoſe families that have been 
- ſettled in villages, and are by this means driven out of them 
into the market-towns, they generally exchange both fi. 
tuations and employments much to their diſadvantage. If 
wages are higher there, they bave a new buſineſs to learn, 
and are at additional expences that are often more than an 
equivalent for the increaſe of their wages: Beſides, the 
very change of employment proves injurious to the health 
of many; and ſtill more the dirty, confined parts of the 
larger towns in which the poor are moſt frequently ſituated; 
A diſadvantage this, by which thoſe muſt be moſt ſepſibly | 
affected, who are driven thither from the pure air, and 
more active employments of the country. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten, that the poor are thereby forced into ſitu- 
ations, in which they are moſt liable to contract the habits 
of indolence and debauchery, which tend to enervate the 
human frame, and entail languiſhing and mortal diſeaſes 
upon themſelves and their poſterity. But take it for 
granted, that Britain is growing more populous ; and where 
is the policy or prudence of puſhing meaſures to make 
both labour and proviſions ſcarce, if the occaſions for both | 
are yearly increaſing ? 

Beſides, Incloſing muſt certainly deprive the poor of 
work, and raiſe the price of all ſorts of grain, as great part 
of the belt tillage land is laid down for paſturage ſoon after 
it is incloſed, in many parts of the kingdom. Incloſe (as 


was before obſerved) only light, ſandy, and ſtony ſoil, and 
there 
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there ſuch improvements might be made as would be an 
advantage to individuals, and for the public good. Every 
vel yer to his country would rejoice to ſee barren 
heaths incloſed, making proper allowances to the poor for 
the privileges they enjoyed upon them : Many ſuch there 

are in the kingdom, that, in their preſent ſtate, yield ve 
little advantage to any, which would produce large quanti- 
ties of corn under proper management. There induſtry 
would be encouraged by inclofing, the poor employed, po- 
pulation promoted, and agriculture greatly increaſed ;--and 
agriculture ought certainly to increaſe with a growing 
trade, or it will not grow long; nay, it cannot be ſupport- 
ed among us. The poor, by whom our goods are manu- 
factured, muſt ſtarve without it, or buy their proviſions at 
ſuch advanced prices as will oblige them to raiſe the price 
of their labour : But if the ſervants wages are raiſed, the 
maſter's goods muſt be proportionably advanced, or he muſt 
ſuffer for it ; and ſuffer he may, for who of his neighbours 
can afford to give him more, while they are all obliged to 
give two-pence for a loaf, that, not long ago, they could 
buy for a penny? And if the manufacturer either makes 
worſe goods, or raiſes their prices, his orders will ſoon 
fail from abroad, and he will find himſelf underſold at all 
foreign markets. Wiſe and ſalutary is the old maxim of 
an eaſtern Monarch, That much food is in the tillage of 
the poor : But that of a modern writer is entirely miſtaken 
and ill-grounded, that“ Incloſing, by ſending many hands 
« into trade, muſt lower the prices of our manufactories.“ 
It has ſent many hands into trade already, but has that 
lowered, the prices of the manufactories? That ſome of 
them are lowered is certain, but it is from a very different 
cauſe, viz, The want of orders ; and that has been juſt 
accounted for, There are already more hands in almoſt 
all the manufactoring towns in the kingdom than they can 
employ ; and every idle hand in a pariſh is a burden and 
a nuiſance, Set the plow a going, and all will have, at 
the ſame time, employment and bread ; which all ought 
{is 
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. to have; both for their own ſakes, and for the ſake of the 
community, -  Inftead of that, many lordſhips have not ff. 
ty acres plowed yearly ſince they were incloſed, in which 
kftcen hundred, or at leaſt a thouſand, were plowed be. 
fore ; and fcarce an ear of corn is now to be ſeen, in ſome 
that ba hundreds of quarters. 
Type conſequences of this are felt ſeverely ready in the 
inland counties; ſo ſeverely in Northamptonſhire and Lti- 
| ceſlerſbire, as that worſe wheat has lately been ſold there 
on an average at ſeven ſhillings the Vinchefler buſhel, for 
many months together, than they have been uſed to buy at 
three and ſix-pence and four thillings ; and they have given 
five ſhillings and five and ſix-pence for malt, that has been 
uſually bought there at little more than half a crown. In 
theſe counties incloſing has greatly prevailed, and moſt 
of their new-incloſed lordſhips are laid down for paſturage, 
Thus they ſuffer for it! But the nation in general does 
and muſt feel the effects of this. It having been obſerved, 
in Henry the 8th's time, That there was a great decay 
of tillage and husbandry, occaſioned by the many inclo- 
u ſures made by the nobility and gentry, who within fifty 

« years had turned moſt of their lands into paſture, and 
« kept them in their own hands, from whence, among 
< other inconveniencies, it followed, that the number of 
« husbandmen, and perſons capable of defending the 
« country, was very much leſſened; many towns and vil- 
« lages were depopulated ; and the prices of wobl and 
« meat were very much inhanced, as being engroſſed by 
« perſons who were not obliged to ſell: To remedy all 
& this, the King revived the ſtatutes made againſt inclo- 
<« ſures, and iſſued out his commiſſions to juſtices and o- 
« ther magiſtrates, to ſee them put into execution 
Had any meaſures of that ſort been purſued, or a ſtop put 
to incloſing a few years ago, we ſhould not now be obliged 
to ſend our money into other nations, for what our own 
fields (under the blefling of providence) would yield us in 
great abundance, and on much lower terms, if they were 
properly 
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properly cultivated. France, our natural competitor; in. 
trade, is doing her utmoſt to underſell us at all foreign 
markets; ſhe has it already i in her power ſo to do,; nays, 
it is ſaid, actually does twenty and even thirty per cent. in 
ſome extenſive articles. And what enables the French to 


underſell us? in a great meaſure (no doubt) the cheapneſs, 


of their proviſions ; and, as the neceſſary conſequence of 
that, the low prices of their labour, Perhaps it may like- 
wiſe, e'er long, become matter of ſerious conſideration to 
Britain, that by purſuing meaſures that have ſuch a ten- 
dency as theſe, ſhe is enabling her American colonies not 
only to do without her manufactories (of which they have. 


for many years taken off very large quantities) but even to 


rival her in trade; as ſhe is obliging her working hands 


to ſeek that employment and ſupport there, which me 


negle& of agriculture, and the decay of trade, deny them 
in their native country. 55 | 

But we are often told, < that things will naturally 
© come about again in time: When the landholders find 
that tillage anſwers better than paſturage, they will re- 
„turn to the plow.” Thanks to the artful ſurgeon for 


an opiate ſo ſeaſonably adminiſtered, to lull the poor pa- 


tient into inſenſibility, or a pleaſing delirium, while, more 
for his own ſake than the ſufferers, he makes his experi- 
ments, and performs his moſt dangerous operations.  'T hoſe 
that talk thus, do not indeed pretend to foreſee the time of 
this happy revolution. If it would not anſwer the land- 
holders end to plow when corn was fo ſcarce and dear as 
it has been of late, when will it? Yet are many of them 
a eager to convert the plowed fields into graſs grounds, as 
they could be if wheat ſold -only at half a crown, and bar- 
ley at eighteen-pence a buſhel, Few tenants in the new 
ncloſures, where the land is good, are permitted to plow, 
though they ſhould think it would be ever ſo much to their 
advantage, or for the public good : And why? truly for 
fear they ſhould impoveriſh the land. Lis pity theſe Gen- 


temen, who are ſo very much afraid of having part of their 
land 
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kind NWI are in no manner of concern af thi 
thought of impoyeriſhing great part of the nation. Certain 
they have no great occaſion to be in ſuch pain about their 
land; for many foilsare greatly improved by being bfoke up, 

and kept a few years upon tillage ; and there are "few that that 
would receive any injury by it, if they were proje 
managed. 

However, to ſilence every complaint of this ſort, we de n 
Kindly aſſured, that . if the prices of wheat, barley, i 
© beans, &c. are advanced by ineloſing, it muſt neceſſarily 
4 lower the price of meat, as well as of wobl and leather 
« for eloathing.” But are theſe things, is any one of 
them, growing cheaper in thoſe parts of the country where 
incloſing prevails moſt ? Nay, are not all dearer ? And 
will not, muſt not, every thing be dear that is bought out 
of thoſe grounds which incloſing has raiſed to ſuch enot- 
mous rents? The tenant muſt either ſell the products of 
them for more than double their former value, and for. 
three 'times more 'than the greater part of the conſumers. 
can afford to give for them, or he muſt ſtarve, and be turn- 
ed out of his living, as unable to pay his rent: It is eaſy 
to ſuppoſe which of the two moſt tenants would prefer. 
It would not indeed be in the power of any two or three, 
or more in a neighbourhood, by any combination, to keep 
up the prices of their living-ſtock a conſiderable time, if 
ſtore cattle were plentiful and cheap; but theſe Have al- 
moſt doubled their prices within a few years, It will be 
aſked, perhaps, Whence is that? Whence but, in part, 
from the extraordinary demands for them to ſtock the new. 
incloſures that are turned into paſturage, and in which 
few can be bred to pay the extravagant :ents that are de- 
manded for them? And partly through incloſing other 
parts of the country, eſpecially in the North, where great | 
numbers of horned cattle were bred cheap, and from 
whence they might conſequently be ſold ſo. Thoſe whoſe- 
land is hereupon advanced from five to twenty ſhillings an 
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prices; yet there is, upon the whole, reaſon to hope, it 
our ſeaſons are at all healthy and fruitful, that, meat wilt 
be cheaper in a few years, unleſs the vileſt and moſt un- 
lawful methods are made uſe of to ptevent it. But if the 
graziers, who have bought in their ſtock at enormous 
prices, ſhould be obliged to ſe} their cattle, after eight or 
ten months keeping, for leſs than they gave for them, few 
of them would reliſh this effect of incloſing, nor could 
ſome of them yery well bear it: And their Jandlords will 
then ſee how much better they are in the end for ſuch im- 
provements of their eſtates, as render their denn inca- 
pable of paying their rent. 

Upon the whole, Incloſing is like to leſſen the public. 
revenue, and at the ſame time to be attended with thoſe 
conſequences that muſt neceſſarily diffuſe a ſpirit of diffa- 
tisfaction in the kingdom, in proportion to the degree in 
which they are felt among us. 'T hoſe of our nobility and 
gentry who have promoted it, cannot indeed reafonably 
complain of a ſcheme of their own ; but others will com- 
plain, who have been obliged to ſubmit to it, and the ma- 
ny thouſands that have been one way or other impoveriſh- 
ed by it. The ſenſe of by far the greater part of the na- 
tion, with regard to incloſing, is well known; and it will 
be well if the conſequences of oppoſing it be not worſe in 
ſome future criſis than many are at preſent aware of. 
Far be it from any true friend gf Liberty, or of Britain, to 
ſay any thing that ſhould encourage a tumultuous ſpirit, 
That nation, or neighbourhood, muſt certainly be miſera- 
ble, that is governed by a mob: And the poor wretches 
themſelves, who are diſpoſed to purſue ſuch meaſures, to 
obtain a redreſs of their grievances, would do well to con- 
ſider, that they are thereby generally increaſing the evils 
they complain of, and are taking the molt direct method 
to involve themſelves and their families in ruin. Indeed, 
Popular clamours are often ill- grounded, and the poor are 
therein made, in many inſtances, the miſerable tools of ill- 
ceſigning and intereſted men: Yet it perhaps delerves to 
be 
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be conſidered, whether, far from acting on the principtes 
of true policy, we are not moſt effectually gratifying the 
worſt enemies of the government, and of the Proteſtant 
intereſt in Britain, by eagerly purſuing thoſe meaſures 
which muſt be puſhed down the people's throats with 2 
bayonet, Vor populi, vox Dei, is a maxim that may un- 
doubtedly be overſtrained and perverted, but it is a maxim 
that ought not, by any means, to be univerſally rejected 
with contempt, Certainly no wiſe man will deſpiſe the 
voice of the people, becauſe it is theirs : As far as it is 
conſiſtent with the principles of ſound reaſon, it ought to 
be regarded, and regarded as, in a ſenſe, the voice of 
GOD. Perhaps our dear-bought experience may con- 
Vince us, in a little time, that their objections to incloſin 
have been ſolid and rational, and their apprehenſions from 
it founded on a thorough acquaintance with the nature of 
the ſcheme, notwithſtanding all the contempt with which 
ſome of its warm advocates have affected to treat them, 
Upon the whole, it is ſubmitted to the unprejudiced and 
diſintereſted reader, whether the following inferences are 
not ealily deducible from an impartial review of the ſub- 
Ject, viz. 

That agriculture ſhould be generally and conſtantly 
encouraged ; whether by public premiums, or in other 
ways, is ſubmitted to the ſuperior wiſdom of the Le- 
giſlature, 

That the land-holders ſhould be obliged to keep a cer- 
tain number of acres yearly upon tillage, i in every incloſed 
lordſhip. 

That oxen ſhould be more generally uſed in tilling the 
land, whoſe fleſh will furniſh us with meat, while they 
procure us food by their labour. | 

That public proviſion ſhould be made to keep up houſes 
for the poor in incloſed pariſhes. 

That no perſon, or number of perſons in combination, 
ſhould be permitted to hold above a certain number 
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of acres in a pariſh, or within a certain number of miles 
ſpecified. _ oil, 
That conſtant attention ſhould be paid to the fate of 


the roads in the incloſures, and ſome more effectual mea- 


ſures purſued than heretofore to mend them and preſerve 
them good, eſpecially in thoſe parts of the country where 
the ſoil is the richeſt and deepeſt, in which the roads will 
otherwiſe ſoon be not only extremely hazardous, but abſo- 
lutely impaſſable. ! 

That only light, ſhallow, ſtony or ſandy ſoil (which 
will do little more than bear fern, or ſupport a few rabbits) 
is to be improved by incloſing, and that rich and deep 
ſoil, which is capable of bearing good crops both of graſs 
and corn in its open- field ſtate, ought never to be incloſed- 
at all, And 

That it nearly concerns the inhabitants of thoſe parts 
of the country, which would be moſt ſenſibly injured by 
incloſing, to unite in humble and earneſt applications to 
the Legiſlature, to ſecure to them the continued enjoy- 
ment of their lands in their open- field ſtate, whatever 
attempts may be made to incloſe them. And they will do 
well to enjoin it likewiſe upon their repreſentatives in 
Parliament, reſolutely to exert themſelves to prevent 
every bill for incloſing from paſſing into a law, as more 
immediately ruinous to ſuch neighbourhoods, and, in the 
end, highly injurious to the Whole kingdom. 
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